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HOW ABOUT THE CONDITION 
OF THE FARMER? 


“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen! | suppose there 
is no anniversary that meets from all parties a more 
entire good will than this rural festival. Town and coun- 
try, trader and manufacturer, cleric and layman, soldier 
and sailor—all have an equal stake in the prosperity 
of the farmer. It is well with all when it is well with 
him.” 

These words have a familiar ring. 

Yet they were spoken one hundred years ago by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson at the dinner following the an- 
nual Concord Cattle Show. 

Late autumn is stock taking time for the farmer— 
and for the nation. 

We look over the yield of the wheat lands—North 
Dakota, Kansas, and the Columbia River basin. There’s 
been another bumper crop. We survey the golden grain 
from the Middle West's corn belt. On the Western ranges, 
from Montana to the Rio Grande, though drought must 
be reckoned with, we see millions of cattle grazing. We 
do not forget Hawaii's fields of pineapple, nor tufted 
cotton in the South, nor the milch herds and poultry 
of the Great Lakes region, of New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania, and of New England. We think of Florida oranges, 
and the beautiful fruitlands of the Pacific coast. All 
these make us the greatest agricultural nation on earth, 
along with our being industrially the most thriving. 

When Emerson spoke, well over half our population 
was made up of farmers. It required that many to feed 
the rest. Today, though farm machinery has taken over 
much of the work, farmers still form a sizeable group, 
numbering one out of every six Americans. Theirs is 
the responsibility to produce our food—without which 
the human race cannot live. 

Here we are, then, at Thanksgiving, with bountiful 
harvests. But despite ample production, food prices are 
disturbingly high—a contradiction puzzling to many of 
us. 

The farmers, right now, also are puzzled and worried. 
High prices in the supermarkets and grocery stores 
don’t mean that the men who grow the produce are 
making a killing. Instead, the income they are getting 
from their farms is dipping down—even though our gov- 
ernment is paying out huge sums trying to keep it steady. 
At the same time the cost of things which farmers must 
buy to work their farms, and need for their family living 
(as with the rest of us), stays high and threatens to 
climb higher. 

The whole problem strikes us as a paradox, a con- 
tradiction, a difficult, mixed up situation—and it is. 

What makes it even more contradictory is the fact 
that, in spite of our abundance at home, hunger is a 
very real menace in much of the rest of the world. 

“Let us look at the condition of the man with the hoe,” 
said Emerson, “at his strength and weakness.” 

Let us do just that. 








THE MAN WITH THE HOE 
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When the nation was starting, nine out of ten of us 
were farmers. We had to be, to keep living. For the 
most part, man’s ways of growing things—as we look 
back today— were unbelievably primitive and wasteful 
of our good earth. 

But there were also indications of future know-how. 
As a shining example, there was George Washington, 
scientific farmer. Not only did the 3,500 acres under 
cultivation at Mount Vernon support him well—they 
served also to spread the gospel of good husbandry, for 
he was continually studying, experimenting, and in- 
troducing new methods. 

To aid the farmer in his job of feeding himself and 
the nation, Congress in 1862 set up the Department of 
Agriculture. It also put aside tracts of land to provide 
funds for colleges where husbandry would be taught. 
In 1887 Congress paved the way for establishing agri- 
cultural experiment stations in every state. And in 1917 
it made funds available to the states for agricultural 
instruction in the secondary schools. Thus research and 
education in agriculture became a part of our national 
policy. 

The Department of Agriculture is the farmer's agency, 
and serves the general citizenry too. Largely through 
the state experiment stations and agricultural colleges 
where most of the actual research is carried on, it helps 
educate us as to good farming practices. It concerns 
itself with conservation—how to keep our soil fertile, 
how to prevent it from washing or blowing away, how 
to take care of our natural resources. It wages war 
against pests and plant and animal diseases. Its ex- 
perts develop better strains of livestock. They experi- 
ment to improve the yield, quality and diversity of 
crops. 

If we want information on home economics, on nu- 
trition, on almost anything concerned with practical 
living, we can get it right from our county agent. The 
Department of Agriculture also sets commodity stand- 
ards. The blue ink stamp on the meat we buy, certify- 
ing its sanitary handling and quality, is put there by 
inspectors from the Department. It makes crop reports 
and forecasts. It aids tenants to become owners and 
helps farmers get electricity and telephones. It admin- 
isters more than fifty regulatory laws designed to pro- 
tect the farmer and consuming public. 





If you're a farmer, in all likelihood you take great 
pride in your farm. If the yield is good, you'll hope to 
make it better next year. It’s a natural human instinct 


to rejoice in what the good earth brings forth. That's 
one reason why the call of the land has such an appeal 
(though it can lead to disaster if one lacks the know- 
how). It’s one reason why farmers, even when times are 
tough, hate to give up. For farming is more than a pro- 
fession—it's a way of life. The family farm represents 
an American ideal: individual enterprise and the owner- 
ship and management of one’s own means of livelihood. 

But this tendency to grow more than we can use or 
sell has from the beginning caused farmers a heap of 
trouble. It’s hard, in times of depression, for a farmer 
to curtail his crops. If his income goes down, his ten- 
dency is to produce a bigger crop next year to make 
up the difference. 


THE MAN ON THE TRACTOR 
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Up to the Civil War, American farmers were tilling 
the soil with tools and methods pretty much like those 
used by their ancestors. Then a flood of inventions 
revolutionized farming. McCormick reapers, along with 
a host of other machines, have brought us to the point 
where a single farm worker can produce the food for 
fifteen or so people, and the number keeps increasing. 

But the fundamental problems of the farmer stay 
pretty much put. 

When World War | broke out, there was a great in- 
crease in demand for farm products. As always we 
needed food for ourselves. We also needed plenty for 
our men in France. Our allies likewise needed it. The 
war placed so many under arms that production 
dropped down. The land itself was battle torn and deva- 
stated. 

Our farmers responded by upping production. By 
borrowing to buy more land and machinery, they raised 
even more. With so much demand, they were getting 
good prices. 

When the war ended, the farm bubble burst. Our 
allies, back in production themselves, no longer were 
so good a market for our huge surpluses. By the end 
of a year, prices farmers were receiving had tumbled 
fifty percent. What added to the pinch was the fact 
that the prices farmers had to pay for clothing and 
everything else stayed up. While the rest of the country, 
after a brief post war readjustment, was enjoying better 
and better times, the farmer was hoeing a pretty rough 
row. About the only help he could get was through 
a system of Federal land banks set up during the war 
from which he could borrow money if he would use it 
for permanent improvements. 

When times get bad for the merchant or manufacturer, 
he lays off workers, buys smaller quantities of the 
materials he trades in or uses, and thus cuts down his 
expenses as his volume of business shrinks. 

The farmer can’t lay off labor to cut costs, because 
he is self-employed. Nor can he fire his family. If he 
has livestock, it must be fed. His seed is in the ground, 
and he can’t stop it growing. He can’t let his farm run 
down—all his earning power and his savings are in it. 


The editors wish to thank Dr. Harold G. Halcrow, Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of Connecticut, Mr. 
Carl R. Hutchinson, of the Education Department, Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, and Mr. Frank F. Atwood, 
Farm Program Director of WTIC, Hartford, Connecticut, for helpfulness during the preparation of this Guide. 


Even in prosperous times, the farmer faces hazards 
of wind and weather the city dweller need not worry 
about. Eleven months of hard work on an Oregon apple 
farm may go for nothing if an early frost drops the 
fruit to the ground. Dust storms, heavy rains, and 
drought, whether it’s cattle ranching or raising wheat, 
can spell disaster. 


In 1929, when the business boom burst and the great 
depression started, the farmer had already experienced 
nine lean years. The long slide in his own earnings, 
indeed, had exerted a depressive effect on the rest of 
the nation’s economy—though not fully recognized un- 
til after the bust. If the farmer is doing badly, he can’t 
buy the merchant's and manufacturer's goods. 


The depression grew worse. People wondered where 
they'd get their next meal. Business and industry and 
the laboring man turned to their government for help. 
So did the man on the tractor. 

Bi-partisan measures were passed to ease credit fa- 
cilities for farmers, and to encourage farmers’ coopera- 
tives. 

As the depression went even deeper by 1933, some- 
thing drastic had to be done. How to stop farmers, in 
their futile effort to keep income up, from producing 
more and more and thus flooding and drowning the 
market? One obvious answer was: pay them not to 
raise so much; cut down production to a level low 
enough to force prices to rise. Thus perhaps the tide of 
the whole economy might be turned from ebb to flow. 

So, in return for cash bounties, millions of farmers 
plowed under crops and killed little pigs. The money 
with which to pay the bounties came from a special 
tax levied on the processors of farm commodities—the 
meat packers and millers. Farm mortgage moratoriums 
were also set up to cut down on foreclosures. 

Whether due to the government program, or just to 
a couple of years of drought, production fell off and 
prices rose. 

Whatever one might think of the curtailment scheme, 
it seemed to be working. 

Then, in 1936, the Supreme Court declared the legisla- 
tion invalid. Taxes can be levied only to finance the 
operation of government. Any law which levies taxes 
on one group to hand the money over to another, said 
the Court, is unconstitutional. 

So the Administration and Congress tried again. 


Half a billion dollars was appropriated out of general 
treasury funds to pay farmers to follow such conserva- 
tion practices as planting fields in nitrogen producing 
crops like alfalfa and clover which benefit the soil, 
rather than in crops like corn, cotton, and wheat which 
eat up soil fertility. This scheme was intended to help 
cut down production, raise the price of farm produce, 
and ease the farmer's plight without trespassing on un- 
constitutional grounds. 


In 1938 the Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed. 
It established pretty much the program we have today. 


Though this program is complicated, as are the prob- 
lems it attempts to solve, the parity system may be 
called the heart of it. Parity® is the attempt to see that 
the farmer gets an income adequate to meet the costs 
of the things he must buy. Or put it this way: parity 
sets up a price for a commodity which gives that com- 
modity the same purchasing power it had in good times. 


As hard times continued on the farm—with over- 
production tending to force the farmer's income ever 
lower and prices staying up on the things he had to 
pay for—the government stepped in to try to make up 
the difference. This it did by various devices, the prin- 
cipal one being to go right into the market, like a 
customer, and buy up the farmer's surplus so as to 
check the drop that occurs when supply exceeds demand. 

In return for this help, cooperating farmers} agreed 
to limit the acreage on those crops which the govern- 
ment warned were overproduced. 

The program has never supported full parity—never 
guaranteed the farmer 100%, of that income which, 
supposedly, in a “normal time” would represent a fair 
return on his work over his expenses. But it has set the 
scale fairly close to it. Today the parity system, putting 
a floor under prices below which they cannot drop, 
operates to support six basic commodities at 90°%/— 
corn, wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—with a 
scattering of others which can be put on the list to meet 
special emergencies. 

As for the stored surplus thus put away—often in 
very makeshift fashion — it remains ready for use if 
there’s ever a season of scarcity. But with us, Thanks- 
giving is a joyful festival. The spectre of famine seems 
very far away. 





When World War Il broke out, the situation, as in 
World War |, changed almost overnight. Our allies stood 
in desperate need of all they could get, including food. 
We ourselves required immense quantities. Again our 
farmers were called on to produce in ever greater 
abundance. 

Presently the war ended, and the fighting in Korea 
has also stopped. What now? 

During this latest period of agricultural good times, 
the thrifty farmer got out from under the cloud of debt 
that for years overshadowed millions of farms. When 
factories reconverted to peace time production, he used 
part of his accumulated profits to re-tool his farm. Soon 
the latest models of agricultural machinery moved 
smoothly across his fields. Besides improving his farm 
equipment, he painted his buildings. He installed plumb- 
ing, and the outhouse became pretty much a thing of 
the past. He bought his wife a deep freeze and a new 
washing machine. On Grange meeting nights, where 
an odd assortment of mud-spattered trucks and jallopies 
used to stand, one now sees parked a fine, shiny, up-to- 
date array. 

Of course there is still the government program—and 
the surpluses. But unlike the situation after World War 
1, postwar demand both at home and abroad stayed 
high enough so that many products went on selling 
above parity. As for the old surpluses, some—but by 
no means all—have actually brought more than the 
government paid for them. 

There is another use, too, for government held food. 
Much of the world remains as hungry as ever. Many 
people are facing starvation, and lack the money or 


*An elaborate set of statistics determines parity, adjusted every month by the Department of Agriculture to take into account 
such changing costs as the price of farm machinery, texes and mortgage costs on farms, the cost of clothing, etc., etc. In the 
AAA law, Congress used as a standard for farm income the period from 1909 to 1914 when farmers were in pretty good 


shape. 


#Decisions as to production quotas and reduction of acreage are made each year at the grass roots level by vote of the farmers 


themselves. 


n , one out of nine farms electricity. Now it’s better than two out of three. 
Qin 1935 t of nine f had electricity. Now it’s better than t t of th 





goods to offer in trade for what they could use from 
our farms. Partly this situation is a holdover from war; 
mostly it is due to the fact that so many regions of 
the world remain underdeveloped. In this perpetual 
hunger crisis, American grain has saved millions of lives. 
There’s a rice famine in Japan right now. This fall, ten 
thousand tons of our surplus wheat, under emergency 
relief legislation, went to avert starvation for 90,000 
Jordanian farmers in Western Asia, after drought totally 
ruined their crops. This past summer, from our own 
sector of Berlin, we distributed 5,500,000 rations to 
Germans “visiting” from Russian-held East Berlin and 
East Germany. The Russians dared not stop them from 
crossing the line, because stopping hungry people from 
getting food would look pretty bad to the rest of the 
world. 


Why is the American farmer once more- worried? 

He’s worried because he senses a change which re- 
minds him of what happened after the first World War. 
Today, because Europe’s agriculture is well on the way 
to recovering, the farmer's chance to sell his surpluses 
abroad is dwindling. He knows how quickly he can 
go from fat years to lean. Despite government aid, he 
again finds himself paying more for the things he needs 
yet getting less for what he sells to the American public. 
He sees there’s a big gap between what he is paid for 
his produce and what the consumer pays—a gap that’s 
accounted for by the costs of processing. Cattlemen 
especially are deeply troubled. After the worst drought 
in years, they are finding themselves threatened with 
real disaster. The prices§ they are getting are so low 
that they are asking support for beef, which heretofore 
has not been included in the parity program. 

Farmers realize that dropping food prices, though 
bringing gloom to the farm, are very welcome to urban 
dwellers. If consumers fear a program will just push 
food prices higher, won’t they warn Congress not to 
pass it? What can be done to save the situation, yet not 
jeopardize whatever legislative program is proposed? 


With regard to the conflicting points of view between 
city dweller and farmer, what can be done to bring to 
each group a clearer understanding of the special prob- 
lems of the other? How about ourselves in this matter? 


Our legislators also are worried, especially those who 
make up the farm bloc, representing districts where 
there’s a lot of agriculture. They naturally wish to do 
what is right and fair for the farmers. They are well 
aware that the present farm law ends in 1954 and that 
new legislation will have to be one of the first things 


that Congress must tackle when it reconvenes in January. 
Like all Congressmen, they are also well aware that 
1954 is an election year, when the voters decide who 
goes out, who stays in. 

Speaking in Kansas City on October 15 to ten thousand 
teen age boys and girls at the annual convention of 
the Future Farmers of America,® President Eisenhower 
remarked: “The price support principle must be a part 
of any future farm program.” 

In their own organizations, farmers have been very 
seriously discussing the whole problem, and are by no 
means in full agreement as to programs. Are there bet- 
ter, long range solutions—they ask themselves—than 
the ones currently suggested? Would not an effort to 
stabilize the nation’s whole economy solve the farm 
problem as well? 

Right now the House Agriculture Committee is on the 
road, getting the sentiments of the farmers, and other 
people, at the grass roots level.® “We don’t intend to 
do away with present farm programs,” says Chairman 
Clifford R. Hope, “unless we can get something better.” 

Leaders in Congress have already intimated that pres- 
ent farm legislation, with high rigid price supports, will 
be re-enacted as further “protection” for farmers caught 
in the price-cost squeeze. 

Do we, or do we not favor this as a solution? What other solutions 
might be proposed? 

If they are continued, what should be the purpose of price supports 
Ba Se they be regarded as insurance against disaster or as a regu- 


lar program 

Should the percentage be rigid and fixed on basic commodities as 
under the present law, or should it be flexible? How do we feel about 
the sliding scale system Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson is 
known to favor—lowering supports at times of glut to discourage over- 
production; raising them when greater production is wanted? 

In farming, each section of our country has its separate problems 
and its own points of view and crops. Instead of an overall approach, 
would or would it not be better to give each commodity its own 
program? Why, pro and con? 


Here are some of the other parts of the problem Secre- 
tary Benson and the House Agricultural Committee are 
considering. Let’s consider them, too. 


Should or should not federal farm credit be expanded to help the 
farmer meet the high cost of farm machinery and other items? 
For the past thirty years, it has been the policy of the government 
to encourage farm cooperatives because they are set up by the farmers 
themselves to help them market their products and also to furnish farm 
supplies as cheaply as possible without i for a profit. Should 
? 


or should not this government policy be continued? Why? 

What can be done to widen markets for our farm produce abroad? 
One suggestion is to set up a two price system: one price for domestic 
consumption, another lower or world price abroad. How about that? 
Have we any other solutions? What should be done about our own 
abundance and the world’s want? 

Should or should not more control of the nation's farm program be 
put in the hands of state governments? 

Should more or less money be spent to promote agricultural research 
and education? 

Finally, as a aeoge * sum “ how about re Bee farm produce 
support program at all, leaving the problem to the "law of su; and 
demand"? What do we think about that? ad 


BBeef prices the cattleman gets have dropped from 38 cents to as low as 6 cents a pound. 
eMembership, 363,369. The 4-H Clubs of America number two million members. 

@Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has asked the major farm organizations—the Grange (oldest of the lot), the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation (with over 1,600,000 farm families represented), the Farmers’ Union—to sound out their mem- 
bership as to what policies should be written into the new Act. More than one hundred experts have produced eight studies of 
the various angles of the problem for the House Agricultural Committee and four reports for the use of the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission recently set up by President Eisenhower. 


Topic for December: How About the Condition of the North American Indian? 





